Ascomycetes. These fungi are represented by the typical mold
plant. The vegetative bodies, or hyphae, form into a mycelium and
develop a characteristic reproductive organ, or ascus, in which the
spores develop. These fungi are particularly numerous, but most
of them are saprophytic or parasitic on the leaves and bark of plants.
Myxomycetes. The Myxomycetes are commonly known as the
slime molds. In certain stages they resemble protozoa while in others
they are more like plants. In consideration of their entire life cycle,
they are classified as plants. Several of the members of the group
have been associated with plant diseases, but they have not been
proven to be the cause of any animal disease.
Phycomycetes. Most of the members of this group develop a
vegetative mycelium. The great majority of them reproduce by a
flagellated body, and some of the more primitive forms resemble the
flagellated protozoa. Most of the individual species are saprophytic
or parasitic upon plant life, but a few are found in fish and other
invertebrates. Only one group, the Mucorales, contains species
which are significant to animal health.
Fungi Imperfecti. Into this group are placed a large number
of fungi which have not been thoroughly studied or for which no
satisfactory classification has been adopted. Many of the pathogenic
species of fungi which are found in animals are fungi imperfecti.
Classification. The classification of the fungi which are patho-
genic to man and animals follows two procedures. One classifi-
cation may be based upon the morphology of the fungi and the
other classification is based upon the type of tissue (superficial or
deep) involved. Any classification of an infectious agent, with the
exception of the filtrable viruses, which is based upon animal
species infected or upon types of tissue infected eventually leads
to confusion. Furthermore, there is a danger in leading the stu-
dent to believe that infectious agents are only found in one type
of tissue. It is admitted that as far as the pathogenic fungi are con-
cerned, such a classification is desirable from the medical point of
view. The morphological variations among these organisms are so
complex that a systematic classification is most difficult, and clinic-
ians and pathologists are not as a rule primarily interested in tax-
onomy.
The basic classifications used by Swartz in his~1949 edition of
Medical Mycology have merit. One classification based upon mor-
phology is as follows:
I.  Yeast and Yeastlike Fungi
A.  Perfect
B.  Imperfect
II.  Ringworm Fungi
III.  Other Pathogenic Imperfect Fungi